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Children are asked what they want to do when they grow 
up — but what CAN they do? 
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,, study by two psychology profassors looks for ways to 
remedy the handicaps of the disadvantaged. 
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Office of Education figures show substantial gains in school 
desegregation. 

ON THE COVR 

Photographer CSurIct Warren j^turea some ol the 
drama,” a teaching project utilutmg role^laymg ^East High SchM 
in NaAville. More such pictures accompany Cbyton Braddocks 
article starting on Page 17. 
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NORFOLK'S VENTURE INTO EMPATHY 



By Wmiam K. Stevens 

T he 43 Negro children who in 1962 entered the 
first grade at Henry Clay Elementary School 
near downtown Norfolk, Va., could not have been 
more typical of the syndrome of the inner city. They 
came from Tidewater Park, a public-housing develop- 
ment where family income at the time averaged $2,268 
a year. They spoke the sub-English of the ghetto. 
Their prospects for success in school were slim and 
their futures, at that point, were bleak. 

Now, a little more than four years later, most of 
the children have made tangible progress. They still 
live in Tidewater Park, but their scores on intelligence 
tests compare favorably with those of children in any 
middle-class school across town. When they enter 
desegregated high schools in Norfolk in 1970, most 
of them are expected to have little trouble handling 
the college-preparatory curriculum. 

What has happened to them is the result of a care- 
fully executed plan for educating the disadvantaged. 
Their happy experience, and that of others in their 
school, still is unusual, an instance of success in the 
midst of what so far has been a general failure to 
educate ghetto children. 

When the children entered Henry Clay School in 
1962, a routine Metropolitan Readiness Test classified 
16 of the children (37 per cent) as poor risks for 
schooling. Twenty-one, or 49 per cent, were rated 
‘low normal.” Only six were found by the test to offer 

WiUiam K. Stevens is a staff writer for the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 



average prospects or better. None were “superior. 

In the first grade, they were introduced to^ what 
at that time was a new kind of schooling in the 
ghetto, a radical break with educational practice. 

Eight months after entering school, the class was 
given a standardized achievement test. There no 
longer were any poor risks. Only six fell in the “low 
normal” class. Twenty-six, or 60 per cent, were “aver- 
age.” Four were *liigh average,” and seven were 

• 99 

supenor. 

At the end of the 1965-66 school year, 27 of the 
same children, nearly two-thirds of the original group, 
still lived in the former Henry Clay School district. 
It now is served by Tidewater Park Elementary School, 
which was completed in 1964. Those 27 children took 
the nationally standardized fourth-grade achievement 
test in the spring of 1966. It showed the class average 
in overall school achievement to be a bit above the 
national norm. 

Isolated test results of this kind in some inner-city 
schools have been looked upon with skepticism. But 
the Henry Clay-Tidewater Park testing program was 
carried out under strict conditions and unusually close 
supervision by the city’s director of testing. The test- 
ing also was validated by Dr. William F. Brazziel of 
the Norfolk Division of Virginia State College, a 
consultant to the U. S. Office of Education on prob- 
lems of the disadvantaged. 

Tbere are dramatic instances of improvement when 
individual cases considered. There was the girl 
who entered sch^l as a poor risk. Her I.Q. at the 
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begi nning of the second grade was measured at 86. 
Five months later it was measured at 98. In March, 
1966, when the girl was in the sixth month of the 
fourA grade, the standardized test found her to be 
performing at a level corresponding to second month 
of the fifth grade. In the critical area of language 
proficiency, she was performing at the seventh-grade, 
third-month level. 

What brought about such results? 

Tidewater Park School, like Henry Clay before it, 
under the principalship of Mrs. Irma H. Browne, has 
done away with much that is traditional in elementary 
education. 

Back in 1959, a Tidewater Park teacher recalled, 
"we were teaching like mad but weren’t getting any- 
where.” Mrs. Browne and her faculty began to explore 
why. The Henry Clay faculty met with consultants, 
planned, talked, and in 1960 embarked on a new 
course. The Tidewater Park program, as it has since 
developed, has three main aspects: 

• An attempt to widen the horizons >f first-grade 
children and build a foundation for leaning through 
field trips and special activities of the Head Start 
type. This comes before any child starts formal studies. 

• A system of “fluid grouping” in which children stay 
within grade lines as a matter of administration but 
move freely from one ability-and-achievement group 
and one level of work to another, as the teachers and 
Mrs. Browne deem advisable. It is thus possible to 
have a third grade in which some students are doing 
second-grade work and some fifth-grade work. 

• Most important, and most intangible, ai personal, 
understanding kind of relationship between pupils 
and teachers, cultivated at great pains by Mrs. Browne. 

The Head Start approach and the ungraded pri- 
mary have been around for a while, although they 
were not so prevalent when the Henry Clay experi- 
ment started. As important as they are, they are not 
the crucial factors, in Mrs. Browne’s view. Without 
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the proper attitude and approach by the teacher, Mrs. 
Browne believes, all else is futile. 

Teachers often “don’t trust (ghetto children) or 
are afraid of them or think they’re incapable of learn- 
ing,” says W. L. Robison, assistant Norfolk school 
superintendent in charge of instruction. The ghetto 
school, Robison believes, is likely to be a cold, harsh 
place of by-the-numbers instruction and authoritarian 
methods and attitudes. Mrs. Browne sought to^sub- 
stitute for this a system of “empathetic teaching.” 

Dr. Brazziel, in an article in the Journal of Negro 
Education in the fall of 1964, wrote: 

“The faculty regards its program of ‘empathetic 
teaching’ as perhaps the wellspring from which the 
motivation ^tnd procedures flow. As such, it feels that 
such development is of critical importance in pro- 
grams of this sort.” 

The starting point was to lead the teachers to 
understand the kind of child they were dealing with. 
Teachers visited children’s homes over and over to 
try to learn what made them the way they were; and 
ultimately, to enter into their world. “Then we had 
to plan studies that fit into the child’s life situation, 
Mrs. Browne said. “We used the child’s interests as 
a basis.” 

Equally important was “to establish with the child 
that we felt he was a person of importance,” Mrs. 
Browne said. “This is a matter of little things. You’ve 
got to know the child’s name, for example, and use 
it. And we had to show our faith in the power of 
education, to convince the child that education is the 
wav out of his situation.” 

The school was to be an anchor for the child in the 
unstable, unorganized world of home and street. His 
time and schedule were heavily structured so he would 
know what to expect and would be secure. But within 
this structure, empathetic teaching prevails. 

“Our first job was to get the teacher committed 
to this,” Mrs. Browne said. There are regularly sched- p 




“Empathetic teaching ... is an attempt on the part 
of the teachers to enter into the vjorld of the 
disadvantaged child, to see the world through this 
childs eyes and thus to equip themselves to utilize 
this child's concepts to develop broader and more 
accurate concepts; to have this child realize that there 
is a friendlier world and that there is an opportunity 
for him to participate in this world and that the 
avenue to such a participation is higfi literacy. 

“Empathetic teaching means, further, the surveying 
of the teacher's arsenal of skills in the light of the 
observed needs of the child and the subsequent 
acquisition or improvement of the needed skills 
in-service. 

“Finally, empathetic teaching means the sloughing 
off of traditional or ‘approved' methods of teaching 
and learning. It is the trip during the school day, the 
teaching of parent child study classes during the nigfit. 
It is equalitarianism in an enjoyable church visit with 
an obscure sect and the attendance at a little noted 
wedding or funeral. It is listening to the bad grammar 
which enunciates the aspirations of a poverty-ridden 
parent for his children or the bitterness of one who 
lashes out against a world which he hopes his child 
will understand and be able to control better than he." 

—William F. Brazziel, Norfolk Division, 
Virginia State College. 
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uled in-service training sessions, usually once a week, 
at which teachers’ approaches, attitudes and methods 
are discussed. The philosophy and general approach 
have now become second nature, Mrs. Browne said. 
“We do these things almost without thinking about 
them now.” 

Still, teachers flag when, as often happens, they 
don’t seem to be getting anywhere. “I say to them, 
‘Yes, but you go on and try and one time it will 
work,’ ” Mrs. Browne said. ‘In one sense we’ve got 
a selling program going on all the time.” 

First-graders at Tidewater Park School spend part 
of their first year in school in a program similar to 
Head Start, gaining the kind of intellectual and motor 
experience children from middle-class homes usually 
get as a matter of course. 

There are frequent field trips, financed at first by 
local businessmen and community organizations, and 
more recently by Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The trips form a 
basis for conversation and the building of vocabulary, 
which leads to greater language fluency and reading 
ability. 

In the second and third grades, the pupils who 
entered Henry Clay in 1962 continued to take trips. 
When they got back to class they were required to 
write extensively about where they had been and 
what they had seen and done. They are still required 
to do so. Most of the papers the children produce 
are in clear, precise prose showing considerable 
originality. 

It is crucial, Mrs. Browne believes, to get children 
to overcome the sub-English that is spoken in the 
ghetto. Unless a child knows the sound of proper 
English, he is going to have trouble learning to read. 
“They speak a different language at home,” Mrs. 
Browne said. “We don’t scorn it or talk against it, 
but we do stress the correct.” She realizes that children 
are likely to revert to dialect when they get home. 
“But I’m not going to worry about that as long as 
they know the correct way, too.” 

Mrs. Browne and the teachers feel that without 
the active support of the parents, gains made by the 
children in school will evaporate in a home environ- 
ment hostile to learning. TTie teachers try to get the 
parents to come to the school to talk about their 
children’s potentialities, strengths and shortcomings 
and to instruct them gently in how to foster learning. 

‘We convinced some, we irritated some, but we 
kept after them,” she said. “Sometimes, when nothing 
else worked, I’d call the parent’s employer and explain 
what the situation was. The employer almost always 
would let the parent off work and make him come in. 

The final results are not yet in. They will not be, 
of course, until the children get into high school, 
graduate, and enter the world, and until the approach 
is tried more extensively. 

But the Tidewater Park program just could be a 
model for the future. O 
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